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measures were put into force to lift productivity and to end the turnover
of labour which for a long time had been the chief bane of Russian
industry.

The Plans struck hard and violently at all laxity and indifference to labour
discipline. Grumbling and protests were disregarded. " Once no private
owner derives any benefits from your work," was the reply to malcontents,
u you have no reason to object to measures that will make you give the best
of yourself to your daily task." These and similar words constituted the
text and thesis of a never-ending series of speeches and of as roaring a
torrent of oratory as Russia had known during the civil war.

Severe disciplinary measures preceded or followed the oratory and the
inspiration it was intended to excite.

From time to time these measures grew increasingly severe. In August,
1940, they were made into so rigid and punitive a code that enemies of the
Soviets outside of Russia denounced them as a violation of every socialist
tenet that has ever been preached. Neither Stalin nor the others were
moved by the denunciations. They proceeded on the theory that with war
threatening they could not be too severe in the demands on workers and on
all others, for if the war was lost all would perish, not only socialism but the
Russian nation. It would be torn to pieces, mangled, subjugated, and in
the end perhaps wiped out. Never had Soviet leaders been more impas-
sioned in their belief that " the end justifies the means " as in the application
of new and stern discipline in factories and in offices. The Trekhgorka, of
course, was no exception to the rule.

A worker, whether in shop or office, has to be in his place ready for the
day's job the minute the shift begins. If he is ten minutes late through a
cause which is within human control, he receives an individual and a public
warning the first time. The superintendent, the foreman, or the director,
or all of them, say some unpleasant words to him. They also post a bulletin
in all shops naming him and informing all workers of his dereliction.

Of course, if he Uves a long distance away and there was an accident on the
bus, the trolley, or the subway, the warning is withheld. But if he lives
close to the factory and has overslept or has stopped to talk to someone or
has lost valuable minutes in some other avoidable manner, the warning is
issued in vigorous language.

If he commits the same offence a second time within a month, the worker
receives not a warning but a reprimand which likewise finds its way to the
bulletin board of all shops. If he is late a third time in one month he faces
trial in a people's court. The sentence is usually a period of " redeeming
labour," for from three to four months, in his regular place of work but not
on full pay. A percentage varying from 15 to 2 5 per cent is deducted during
the time that the sentence is in effect.

If a worker is late twenty-one minutes, even if it is his first offence, and
he has no satisfying explanation to offer, he also faces trial. Again there is
no jail sentence* There is only a more severe term of " redeeming labour "
with the attendant deduction of from 15 to 25 per cent of wages or salary.

" Supposing," I asked the chairman of the trade union, " the worker's
mother, father, or child is ill or dying ? "

" We'd prefer even then for the worker to communicate with us, and of
course we'd grant him permission to stay at home."